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teries were probably seldom represented after the sta-
tute 34 anil 35 Henry VIIL c. 1, which was made, as
the preamble informs us, with a view that the king-
dom should be purged and cleansed of all religious
plays, interludes, rhymes, ballads, and songs, which
are equally pestiferous and noysome to the common-
weal. At this time both Moralities and Mysteries
were made the vehicle of religious controversy; Bale's
Comedy of the Three Laws of Nature, printed in
1538, (which in fact is a Mystery,) being a disguised
satire against popery; as the Morality of Lusty Ju-
ventus was written expressly with the same view in
the reign of King Edward the Sixth 6. In that of

the name of Ferrex and Porrex,) should have been performed at
the Castle of Dublin: but such is the fact, if we may believe
Chetwood the prompter, who mentions that old Mr. Ashbury had
seen a bill dated the 7th of September, 1601, (Queen Elizabeth's
birth-day,) " for wax tapers for the play of Gorboduck done at
the Castle, one and twenty shillings and two groats." Whether
any plays were represented in Dublin in the reign of James the
First, I am unable to ascertain. Barnaby Riche, who has given
a curious account of Dublin, in the year 1610, makes no mention
of any theatrical exhibition. In 1635, when Lord StrafFord was
Lord Lieutenant, a theatre, probably under his patronage, was
built in Werbergh Street; which, under the conduct of the well-
known John Ogilby, Master of the Revels in Ireland, continued
open till October 1641, when it was shut up by order of the Lords
Justices. At this theatre, Shirley's Royal Master was originally
represented in 16S9, and Burners Landgartha in 1641. In 1662
Ogilby was restored to his office, and anew theatre was erected in
Orange Street, (since called Smock Alley,) part of which fell
down in the year 1671. Agrippa, King of Alba, a tragedy trans-
lated from the French of Quinault, was acted there before the
Duke of Ormond, In 1675 ; and it continued open, I believe, till
the death of King Charles the Second. The disturbances which
followed in Ireland put an end for a time to all theatrical enter-
tainments.

6 '* This mode of attack " (as Mr. Warton has observed) " was
seldom returned by the opposite party: the catholick worship
founded on sensible representations afforded a much better hold
for ridicule, than the religion of some of the sects of the reformers,
which was of a more simple and spiritual nature." History of
English Poetry^ vol. ii. p. 378, n. The interlude, however, called